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HOISTING MACHINERY.
Posts of cast iron have not proved very reliable, many cases of fracture having occurred, even though the metal has been from i\ to 3 in. thick, at and near the ground line, in 6 ton, and in 10 ton cranes respectively, These posts are cast horizontally, and the metal along the top is often
liable to be a little spongy and open; to compensate for which an extra \ in. of thickness has been often added there. An advantage in cast iron in the lighter class of warehouse cranes is that lugs and cross-heads can be cast in one with the post more cheaply than they can be afterwards fitted. Against this must be set the drawback that the fracture of a lug involves throwing the whole post on the scrap heap. These are suffici ent explanations of the fact that cast iron has been largely displaced in favour, first of wrought, and later of steel for posts.
Fig. 18 illustrates a solid post of wrought iron or steel, as used in a fixed wharf or ware house crane. Here the post is sustained at the ground line
Fig.
in a base plate A, within the
boss   of  which   it  is   keyed, and the foot is carried in a
footstep casting B stepped into a foundation plate in the larger cranes, see Chapter VI., pp. 76 and 79, both plates being of cast iron. An immense number of such posts are in use. They cost more than those of cast iron, though the difference is less now than formerly, thanks to the use of mild steel, but